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THERE'S something 
about Natural* that 
geti dote to you — 
friendly-like. 

SCHINASI Brothers, 
who make Nat- 
urals, know why, of 
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THE other makers 
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know why — 
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of flavor and aroma into 
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nasi Brothers. 
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GENTLE READER AGAIN. 

A CITY-CARTER'S wagon rumbled down Elm Street. The 
■*"* aged driver dozed comfortably on his perch. The quiet 
horse ambled on, when, suddenly, directly in front of the post- 
office, something happened. The driver sat up, dazed. The 
horse was surprised. Neither sensed the situation. They 
found themselves going around in a circle at a fearful rate. 
The undergraduates along both sides of the road knew what 
was the trouble — one rein had snapped — they stopped to watch, 
smiling gently, with no sense of obligation. Just as the wagon 
was about to tip over, a peanut-seller ran to the aid of the 
unhappy pair. The rush of student activity was resumed. 

This incident serves to illustrate an absorption in the affairs 
of the moment, to the exclusion of duties outside the College 
community which, while it adds to the intensity and charm of 
the life here, often gives to the undergraduate an appearance of 
selfishness and nonchalance. It is not fair to judge from this 
appearance. During the many heads that the war crisis has 
reached, there has been direct communication between Yale 
undergraduates and the world outside. Preparedness has come 
to be the religion of the Yale man. He takes an active interest 
in reforms, charities and politics. Naturally enough, this in- 
terest is tinged by the campus view-point. Now, where a 
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shade of academic atmosphere cannot dangerously cloud a 
man's views, a wave of it can bury him so deeply that he may 
never rise to the surface of rationality. The tendency, then, 
here in this fascinating hurly-burly of college activity is to 
forget that no matter how closely we guard our dormitories, 
the tramp from the streets is bound to creep in ; no matter how 
great an interest we may take in college affairs, they will not 
crystallize our plans for the future. 

The Yale undergraduate as a type has been attacked again 
and again, with a remarkable breadth and richness of invective. 
He has been accused of all the sins to which, as Adam's heir, 
he is subject. If he exists as a type, and we have sometimes 
doubted it, he is, in one, all our nearest friends. We like him 
immensely. He is so much better than most other types. The 
criticism that we have made of his narrowness is not a criticism 
of Yale alone; but of any community where a wealth of tradi- 
tion has made inherited characteristics binding, where a too 
heedless in-breeding may cause short-sightedness. 

This narrowness is oftejj reflected in the pages of the Lit., 
and naturally so since it is an undergraduate publication. Yet 
at times, during the course of its eighty-one years, the Lit. has 
not only failed to recognize responsibility to the world at large, 
but, we whisper confidentially, to the College. It deemed itself 
a super-intellectual community, and being already in an intel- 
lectual community of somewhat narrow dimensions, it found 
itself twice removed from the world, once removed from the 
College, and intimate and conversant with its particular muse 
alone. That particular muse may have been very charming — 
a glance through the files of the Lit. for the past ten years 
shows that it was; but of such an illusive character, so filled 
with the bookish pomp and circumstance of youth striving for 
an elaborate effect, that it quite justly has occupied at large a 
position of respect rather than of vital interest. It is rumored 
that more than once, manuscripts rejected by the collegiate 
literary sanctum found their way into more worldly, thoroughly 
reputable but less frigid publications outside. In adopting this 
insular, almost polar attitude, any publication defeats its own 
end. While it may encourage and produce a group of gifted 
and polished literateurs, unless it rises out of itself and appeals 
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to some audience — it can probably never produce nor help to 
produce great literature. Herein lie the two purposes of any ' 
college literary magazine; first, to express the ideas of the 
community and so to command readers; second, to stimulate 
and develop that sort of interest in writing and literature which 
will last, and produce results beyond graduation. 

The idea, or rather the superstition that beneath the some- 
what forbidding but entirely lovable and holy, brown cover of 
the Lit. there lurk deeps not comfortable for the ordinary 
diver, is one that is justified only in part by the above state- 
ments. A magazine, after all, depends on the ideas of its 
contributors and the ideals of its readers. Since in our case, 
both spring from the undergraduate body, a proper sympathy 
between the two must produce interesting results. There have 
been times when one or the other of these two have been 
lacking, there have been times when sympathy failed. Yet, 
after all, the Lit. is not what the editors choose to make it, it is 
an undergraduate publication, it is an undergraduate tradition, 
it rests with the undergraduate body as a whole, to determine 
the policy of any board of editors. If at any time the Lit. has 
become isolated from the College, the blame rests almost equally 
on the shoulders of reader, contributor and editor. 

The first volume of the Lit. began with an address to the 
Gentle Reader. A year ago this month Mr. Bellinger again 
invoked him. Is it too much to hope, Gentle Reader, that this 
close touch may be a growing reality, that the sympathy among 
readers, contributors and editors may become as firm a tradition 
as the guiding hand of St. Elihu himself? 

John Chipman Farrar. 
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THE CAMPUS— SPRING. 

BEFORE AN EXAMINATION. 

The little letters dance across the page. 
Flaunt and retire, and trick the tired eyes; 
Sick of the strain, the glaring light, I rise 
Yawning and stretching, full of empty rage 
At the dull maunderings of a long dead sage, 
Fling up the windows, fling aside his lies ; 
Choosing to breathe, not stifle and be wise, 
And let the air pour in upon my cage. 

The breeze blows cool and there are stars and stars 
Beyond the dark, soft masses of the elms 
That whisper things in windy tones and light. 
They seem to wheel for dim, celestial wars; 
And I — I hear the clash of silver helms 
Ring icy-clear from the far deeps of night I 



Tobacco smoke drifts up to the dim ceiling 
From half a dozen pipes and cigarettes, 
Curling in endless shapes, in blue rings wheeling, 
As formless as our talk. Phil, drawling, bets 
Cornell will win the relay in a walk, 
While Bob and Mac discuss the Giants' chances; 
Deep in a morris-chair, Bill scowls at "Falk," 
John gives large views about the last few dances. 

And so it goes — an idle speech and aimless, 

A few chance phrases ; yet I see behind 

The empty words the gleam of a beauty tameless, 

Friendship and peace and fire to strike men blind, 

Till the whole world seems small and bright to hold— 

Of all our youth this hour is pure gold. 
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MAY MORNING. 



I lie stretched out upon the window-seat 

And doze, and read a page or two, and doze, 

And feel the air like water on me close. 

Great waves of sunny air that lip and beat 

With a small noise, monotonous and sweet, 

Against the window — and the scent of cool. 

Frail flowers by some brown and dew-drenched pool 

Possesses me from drowsy head to feet. 

This is the time of all-sufficing laughter 
At idiotic things some one has done, 
And there is neither past nor vague hereafter. 
And all your body stretches in the sun 
And drinks the light in like a liquid thing ; 
Filled with the divine languor of late spring. 

return — 1917. 

"The College will reopen Sept. — ." 
Catalogue. 

I was just aiming at the jagged hole 

Torn in the yellow sandbags of their trench, 

When something threw me sideways with a wrench, 

And the skies seemed to shrivel like a scroll 

And disappear. . . .and propped against the bole 

Of a big elm I lay, and watched the clouds 

Float through the blue, deep sky in speckless crowds, 

And I was clean again, and young, and whole. 

Lord, what a dream that was ! And what a doze 

Waiting for Bill to come along to class ! 

I've cut it now — and he — Oh, hello, Fred! 

Why, what's the matter? — here — don't be an ass, 

Sit down and tell me! — What do you suppose? 

I dreamed I. . . .am I. . . .wounded? "You are dead." 

Stephen Vincent Benit. 
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MAY EVENING. 

T\ VTILTON moved about restlessly in his porch chair and 
***■ from time to time looked up from the book he was 
reading to gaze out over the green sweep of grounds in front 
of the house. It was a warm evening in May ; from the tree 
near the porch came the odor of cherry blossoms, and one 
could see the white sprays on the trees near the driveway. 
Twilight was just beginning to set in, and the lawn, the 
shrubbery, the trees were mellowed and made more lovely by 
it. To read a novel on such an evening, Milton thought to 
himself, was little better than self-torture, and ill-humoredly 
he threw his book to the floor. The noise of its striking, 
intensified by the silence of the evening, pleased him oddly, 
for he felt in need of something that would rouse him out of 
the rather tedious lethargy of his peaceful surroundings. 
Presently he heard a door opened, and by the quick, quiet 
footsteps recognized the tread of his mother. 

"Sit down and talk to me," he said, pulling up a chair beside 
his own. "I'm restless as the deuce, and feel like having some 
one talk to me. Tell me what you've been doing all day." 

"Why, nothing very much, dear. I played cards all after- 
noon at Mrs. Hayden's, and to-night I thought I'd stay at 
home. Isn't it a lovely evening?" She sighed contentedly, 
and looked out toward the distant street. Milton's gaze fol- 
lowed hers. Across the yard dipped a yellow butterfly; 
through the trees bordering the sidewalk he saw the white of . 
a girl's dress as she walked past with her escort. 

"Did you get tired of your book ?" his mother asked, after 
an interval. 

"Quite. It's too fine outside to read, anyway. I don't feel 
much like sitting still for a minute, let alone sitting here for 
the rest of the evening. Think I'll have to go somewhere," 
and Milton stirred nervously in his chair. 

"Oh, don't go out, dear. Can't you enjoy it here?" He 
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said nothing, but after a few minutes got up, and looked 
smilingly at his mother. 

"I'm sorry, but I promised I would. And I feel like getting 
out and doing something — you don't mind, do you, mother ?" 

"Not if you want to go," she answered. Such had always 
been her attitude where her son was concerned ; she never 
objected, as long as Milton desired. "Only don't stay out 
too late, will you?" she said, as he stooped down and kissed 
her. "Good-night, dear." 

He called good-night, and walked quickly into the house to 
get his hat. Several nights before he had met a rather at- 
tractive girl at a public dance hall, and in a moment of sudden 
caprice had made an appointment with her. Immediately 
afterwards he had regretted it, and for two days the prospect 
of an extremely dull evening had worried him. But now he 
was rather glad he had done it. The still, fragrant night 
weighed down upon him, made him long for excitement, for 
an environment more stimulating, if less beautiful, than that 
of the porch and the big grounds. He almost ran across the 
drive and the green lawn, and soon reached the street. Once 
he looked back at the grounds and saw the cherry blossoms 
by the porch, then walked swiftly down the sidewalk, under 
the newly-leaved trees that stretched far away and melted into 
the twilight. 

After a few minutes' walk he got out of the better residential 
section, and found himself in a shabby little side street, where 
old brick rows were set off grotesquely against cheap new 
dwellings, and where the deepening twilight was unrelieved 
except for the glimmer of an occasional arc light. At the 
next corner the girl stood, waiting for him, and the sight of 
her, smiling freshly, with long shadows cast by the flickering 
light above her dingy blue skirt, white shirtwaist, and little 
black hat, cheered him immensely. She was rather pale, and 
attractive with an indefinable, wistful prettiness when she 
smiled; at other times her features seemed a trifle coarse. Yet 
there was a frankness and honesty in her expression that nude 
it not unpleasing. 

"You're good and prompt — just got here myself," she said 
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briskly, as they walked toward the car-line. "It seems pretty 
good to be out for awhile; I've "been in all day." 

"Doing what?" Milton asked, half indifferent, half curious. 

"Oh, an awful mess! My mother has been away nearly 
all day. When she came in at noon she had a terrible fight 
with uncle — he lives with us — and. . .Oh, I don't know, the 
day's been bad all around. But I feel great now that I'm out 
of the house. Shall we go out to the Park?" She smiled at 
him, and looked tired and coquettish at the same time. 

"If you say so," said Milton. "Cheer up, Em — it's a great 
evening, and we ought to be able to have a good time. What 
do you think? Anyway, your mother and uncle aren't likely 
to be fighting it out in the Park. Who-o-o — look out! The 
street's too muddy for those white shoes. Guess I'll have to 
carry you across," and both laughing a great deal, he picked 
her up, in sheer exuberance of spirits, and carried her across 
the street 

On the car both were rather silent, Milton feeling a little at 
a loss to know how to talk to this girl, and Emily perhaps 
remembering the events of the day. Presently, however, the 
spirits of both rose, and a lively conversation, consisting largely 
in badinage from Milton and giggles from the girl, began. 
The car was an open one and was crowded with men and 
women, boys and girls, nearly all of them poor people bent on 
pleasure for an evening. Milton looked around and saw a 
hideous old woman, half asleep; beside her was a group of 
what appeared to be shop girls, in tawdry finery; in front of 
him were more girls of the same type,' talking and laughing 
noisily with their male companions. It occurred to Milton 
that the environment was not particularly uplifting. 

"I certainly do hate to see these young girls going out with 
such rough-looking young men," he said with mock seriousness. 

The girl beside him laughed heartily. She could not greatly 
resent his sarcasm, when she saw his point of view ; after all, 
they were rather comical, those shop girls giggling at the noisy 
attempts at humor on the part of their "young men." She 
could not help feeling a trifle superior, when she looked at 
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Milton and thought that he would never see anything attractive 
in them. A thought suddenly occurred to her. 

"What would you say if I told you that I'm a shop girl?" 
she asked. 

"You? Why really, I wouldn't have — but you're different," 
answered Milton, a little embarrassed. He could not help 
wondering if he told the truth, but he went on gallantly : 

"Why, there are all kinds of shops, and of course there are 
all kinds of shop girls. Take the big, expensive stores, and 
compare them to the ten-cent stores — and when I think of it, 
there must be just as much difference in the girls that work in 
them. Why, of course! I believe I could almost find out 
where you work by going through a couple of the best stores," 
and he smiled at the girl, who was so obviously pleased by this 
novel flattery. As for Emily, she decided to let the question 
of where she worked stop where Milton had left it. 

The car stopped, and a middle-aged man wearing threadbare 
clothes and a battered derby hat, got on. He was intoxicated, 
almost in a stupor, and stumbled heavily over the passengers 
to a seat in the rear of the car. Milton turned around and 
watched him drop dizzily and close his eyes. He whistled as 
he turned to the girl. 

"The new addition to the passenger list seems a bit lit," he 
commented. 

Emily looked back. When she turned around Milton noticed 
a peculiar, frightened expression on her face. 

"He's my uncle," she said quickly. "Good Lord, isn't that 
awful ! I hope he don't see us — he looks mighty bad." She 
stared at the seat in front ; for some time they rode on in silence, 
Milton feeling rather irritated at the incident. Finally, how- 
ever, he rallied the girl ; it was absurd, he said, to be frightened 
under the circumstances. The man seemed asleep, and prob- 
ably would not wake up before they got off the car. 

The gates were down at a railroad grade crossing, and the 
car stopped as a train shot past. Suddenly there was a yell 
back of them; then a huge commotion as people stood up to 
see what had happened. The intoxicated man was deathly 
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sick, and was writhing in convulsions on the floor. A few 
women screamed; the people on the seats nearby scrambled 
madly to get off the car, while others crowded along the 
running-boards to get a better view of the spectacle. At 
length some one had sufficient presence of mind to suggest 
getting the sick man off the car, and two men lifted the 
writhing body and carried it to the sidewalk. There were no 
houses within a block; it was pitch dark except for the arc 
light near the tracks and the flickering red and green lamps 
along the railroad. Under the arc light the men deposited 
their burden, the three figures being strangely set off by the 
light against the dark pile of a brick factory building that 
formed the background. 

The case was clearly a serious one, A man ran to a drug 
store in the next block to call an ambulance, while a crowd 
collected to watch the sight with silent curiosity. 

Emily had stood up and seen the whole affair, the con- 
vulsions, the removal of her uncle, the gathering of the crowd. 
She was quite pale, and the frightened look had returned to 
her face. 

"I'll have to go over there and help get him home," she said, 
and started to get off the car. 

Milton got off with her, then stopped, and held her by the 
arm. "I don't think you'd better," he said quickly. 

"But I must. I ought to." 

"Well, all right then. But no — really, I think it would be 
much better to stay right here. At least wait and see what 
happens," and he caught her again as she was going. 

Silently they looked on as the crowd grew in size and the 
hubbub of hurrying feet and questioning voices increased. 
The man from the drug store returned; some one came out 
of 'the crowd toward him with a bottle of whiskey in his hand. 
A whisper ran through the group that the bottle had been 
taken from the sick man on the sidewalk; it was passed from 
hand to hand, until finally the popular curiosity began to wane. 

Milton moved uneasily. "That man, your uncle, has got 
something wrong with him beside whiskey," he said. "Or 
else it was extremely bad whiskey." 
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"My mother gave it to him," Emily replied slowly. "I hope 
it ain't that I'd better go over there — let me go, I got to do 
something. Why don't the fools take him to a house?" She 
started to go, then turned around and put her hand in Milton's. 
"I guess our party's off," she said, with a ghastly little attempt 
at a laugh. "You'd better not get mixed up in this — I'll be 
all right, anyway. Good-bye." 

She ran hurriedly toward the crowd. Milton involuntarily 
started after her, then stopped, undecided what to do. He felt 
that in a way it was decidedly his duty to follow her, and render 
what help he could in a very strange and terrible situation. 
But it was all too unpleasant, too repulsive ; and besides it was 
dangerous to stay and get mixed up in the affair. The sordid- 
ness and horror of the whole thing overwhelmed him; and if 
he stayed he would probably have to give his name, and testify, 
and then it would all come out in the papers — how he, the son 
of one of the leading families in town, had been taking a 
common shop girl out, whose mother was a murderess ! The 
very thought of it, how his family would be shocked, sickened 
him. He had better be selfish and get away from the place, 
he thought ; and he started to walk back to the car tracks. 

The car was about to go, and most of its passengers had 
reluctantly left the sidewalk and reembarked for the Park. 
Suddenly a gong sounded, and an ambulance turned the corner 
and drew up under the arc light by the crowd on the sidewalk. 

"I suppose I might as well stay and see the denouement of 
the story," Milton said aloud to himself, and walked back to 
the ambulance. In front of him was an Italian, the watchman 
of the grade crossing. Milton saw him stoop, pick up some- 
thing, and walk back to his shanty by the railroad tracks. The 
sick man was being lifted into the ambulance; he seemed very 
still. Emtly was talking to a policeman, and crying; the eyes 
of the crowd, now that the first object of their curiosity was 
removed, were turned on the girl. Milton experienced a very 
real feeling of pity for her. It occurred to him that he no 
longer cared to go to the Park, that the scene had made too 
disagreeable an impression on him to be readily dispelled from 
his mind. He walked over toward the railroad tracks, in- 
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tending to catch a car as it stopped on the other side. The 
ambulance gong sounded again, and the machine drove off 
with a clang and a clashing of gears. Emily was still talking 
to the policeman, and the number of persons about them was 
fast increasing. 

The car to the Park was gone, and Milton was alone as he 
crossed the tracks. Coming to the other side, he passed by 
the watchman's shanty. The man inside was groaning. 
Milton dashed to the flimsy door and flung it open. 

The little room within was dimly lighted, and he could see 
little at first in the half-darkness. A flickering oil lamp that 
smoked badly hung from the ceiling, and filled the room with 
its disagreeable oily odor. Against the board wall stood a 
large iron stove, and near it, a table. Milton's hasty glance 
stopped at the table. On it he saw a quart whiskey bottle, 
nearly empty; in the dim lamp light it cast a huge, grotesque 
shadow upon the wall. Intuitively he knew that the bottle 
was the object which the watchman had picked up near the 
crowd a few minutes before. 

Standing quite still, he listened. Somewhere on the floor 
the man groaned again and stirred convulsively. Milton made 
out the dark figure of the watchman, lying near the table ; he 
started toward him, but seemed himself unable to move. The 
little Italian writhed terribly for a few moments, then lay still. 
Seizing the bottle, Milton flung open the shanty door, and 
started to- run back across the tracks. Then he stopped short, 
again undecided. Could he afford to do it? If he went back 
it would mean the certain disclosure of the whole affair, and 
after all, why should he go back? The watchman would soon 
be found by some one else, anyway, and was probably dead. 
If he took the bottle back and left it in the shanty he would 
harm no one, and would never be suspected of having the 
remotest connection with the girl. His family would never 
know about it. 

Standing there near the tracks, Milton wondered if it would 
matter much if the family did know about it. What was 
there to be so ashamed of, he asked himself, that he should flee 
to the refuge of "the better residential section" ? He saw the 
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crowd ahead of him, blurred and indistinct in the dark, and 
thought of Emily there in the midst of it talking to the police- 
man. Surely it must be very hard for her; and she was a 
good sort, too. He liked the way she had come out without 
any pretence whatever and had given him to understand that 
she was only a shop girl. She could not be very old; and she 
was practically helpless in the terrible situation in which she 
had so suddenly found herself. ■ If she knew that the whiskey 
had been poisoned and that her mother was certainly a mur- 
deress, it would make it all the harder for her. 

Milton stared at the bottle in his hand. * "I wonder," he 
thought, "if it wouldn't be just as well if I smashed this beauty 
on the tracks. Of course it would be suppressing evidence — 
very much suppressing it," he added aloud, and moved by a 
sudden impulse, he raised the bottle above his head and threw 
it far down the tracks. He smiled as he heard the smash of 
glass breaking in the darkness. 

"I'm afraid the evening had a bad effect on me," he re- 
marked to himself. "And I'd really better get back home." 

He saw a railroad yardman, his back turned, approaching 
the watchman's shanty, and knew that the Italian would soon 
be found. With a strange feeling of self-satisfaction, he 
began to run down the tracks, away from the shanty and the 
crowd that still remained under the distant arc light. 

Robert E. McClure. 
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THE TOY BALLOON. 

Heavy with sorrow and -regret, 
I walked unfeeling down the city street, 

Dazed in the knowledge that all hope was gone, 
Numbed in defeat. 

A little boy sat on the curb. 

Full in the sun of summer afternoon, 
With rosy cheeks puffed roundly out, he blew 

A toy balloon. 

Bigger and bigger still it grew — 

I knew what had to come, so I stood by 
To comfort him — it burst — I waited then 

To hear him cry. 

Wide-eyed in wonder for a time, 

He watched the moist, blue fragments curl and twist, 
And seemed to marvel, that so true a dream 

Vanished in mist. 

Then suddenly he smiled, and took 

Each separate little piece and smoothed it out, 

And blew it round and full, ere I knew what 
He was about. 

Laughing in glee, he made them fast 

With bits of string. Soon there were three or four 
Strong little toy balloons, where there had been 

But one before. 

Philip J. Q. Barry. 
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A TROOPER'S LETTERS FROM TEXAS, 1916. 

McAllen, Texas, 

July 17, 1916. 
Dear M — : 

The only thing I have against this place is that it is sort 
of hot. It is now eleven A. M. and 120 degrees in the sun, 
while here in the tent it must be nearly as hot, because when 
you keep perfectly still the perspiration goes "drip, drip," and 
if you move, even slowly, it flows. But the great charm of the 
place, which an old darky told us was "de end of de wurrld," 
is that there is so much company. Starting with rattlesnakes, 
the list goes down, through water-moccasins, lizards, taran- 
tulas, scorpions, flies, mosquitoes, ants, even unto Mark 
Twain's famous jumping fleas. These little companions are 
"all present or accounted for" at all moments when they are 
least expected. The tarantula we killed in the troop street 
yesterday was the prize king of all spiders that I have ever 
heard tell of. The two sections of his body were each as big 
as an ordinary plum, and his legs were thick, brown and hairy. 
The general effect looked as though his bite would give an 
elephant leprosy. Then the scorpions are really rather plenti- 
ful. The tent next ours was patronized by one last night, 
causing quite a little turmoil. The other night at one A. M. 
on outpost duty, the corner of the slicker on which I was lying 
blew over, and a tail with six rattles on it was sticking out from 
under it. Hauling him out, I found he was a big dead rattler, 
just killed the day before by some Mexicans. There have 
been some three other rattlers killed since we came, so' they 
are really quite companionable. 

During the first two days of making camp we had to work 
right through the heat of the day, and after outpost duty from 
ten-thirty till two the night before, I keeled over. Slept all 
day yesterday in hospital tent and all night last night, and am 
on the job again to-day feeling right on the top of the (heat) 
wave. My mare is very nice and stood the journey wonder- 
fully. She is well built, solid, and strong, with a very homely 
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head. I have named her "Clarisse," which seems to fit her 
very well. 

The place where we water the horses is about a mile away, 
and is a little, shallow, mud-bottomed lake. Yesterday I rode 
"Clarisse" way out into the middle, so she could get some 
cleaner water. The dear thing doesn't know when she's being 
well treated. She lay down and rolled, — while I sank waist 
deep in the mud, and expressed myself freely. 

We have been issued cots ! And if ever a four-poster was 
as comfortable as mine is, I hope I can get hold of it some day. 

McAllen, Texas, 

August 9, 1916. 
Dear M — : 

last week we had a five days' march, in which we 
covered a hundred miles or so. It was perfect — the first really 
enjoyable time we've had yet. On the day we started, we had 
mess at five-thirty A. M. and left this P. H. Camp at eight 
o'clock. We were then on the march until three in the after- 
noon (hotter than mustard all day), pitched camp at the 
Sterling Ranch, and waited ravenously for food. Our wagon 
train had difficulties with the mud, and didn't arrive until nine 
in the evening, after we had been sixteen hours and marched 
twenty miles in the heat of the day without a bite. And then, 
when our own troop's dear old mule team did come in — glory, 
how heavenly the beans and hardtack did taste! Then we 
turned in and slept like dead men, on very uneven ground. At 
four in the morning we started again and had some man- 
ceuvers, ending up at Brown's Ranch. We didn't fare so 
badly as to food this time, because we each carried a ham 
sandwich which was issued in the morning, and ate prickly 
cactus pears, and mesquite beans. (Both of which you have to 
be mighty hungry to enjoy.) On the third day we had lunch 
at McAUen's Ranch, which had been shot up last year by a 
party of Mexicans. We saw the little house where old Mc- 
Allen himself, with a servant to load for him, drove off the 
whole gang, about thirty strong, killing and wounding several. 
The window frames were riddled with bullet holes. Young 
McAllen was there and showed us a live rattler seven feet 
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long that he had in captivity. We marched thirty miles that 
day to Young's Ranch, where we all had a swim in a concrete 
swimming pool. That night it poured buckets and my shelter- 
half leaked like a piece of cheese-cloth, but it made very little 
difference. We were so tired that we just turned over and 
slept happily right through it. The evening before the storm 
I had just laid my head down on my saddle, when a big 
tarantula walked slowly over my face, up one side, over my 
nose, and down the other. Thank goodness, he didn't take 
hold, but walked sedately away I The next day was rather 
eventless. In the evening we bivouaced near Monte Cristo, 
and J. K. killed a rattler at the edge of camp. I brought his 
skin back to have a belt made from it. From Monte Cristo 
we came home, arriving here at the McAlIen Camp in a rain- 
storm, and it was dismal getting back to our messy, muddy, 
reeking tents after having been in the nice, clean, mudless 
open country. But two days later we had a good time. We 
received an imaginary report that bandits had made a raid, 
and we were detailed to capture them. Part of our troop 
started ahead as bandits, and then we had a real old game of 
"Horse Thieves and Sheriffs" on a more businesslike scale. 
It was bully, ripping around in the cactus. We ran down the 
bandits, and although they made heroic stands against us, 
killed them all, then had a swim in a two-foot deep lake down 
at Hidalgo, on the Rio Grande. The Rio is too swift to 
swim in safely now. When we got back, we rested, and the 
following day started on a hike to Sam Fordyce, which was 
the most eventful yet We marched a good twenty miles from 
here to Sam Fordyce, which is northwest along the river, and 
turned in, in shelter tent camp in a very nice flat field of sand. 
At about eleven-thirty we were roused by the top-sergeant, 
who told us to dress and saddle up, taking rifles and pistols. 
A ranch was 'on fire three miles away, near the little village of 
Los Ebenos, right on the river. In the village many shots had 
been heard and the assumption was that a raid was on. The 
Regular Army captain in command of the post of Sam Fordyce 
had asked for a picked platoon of cavalry to support his infan- 
try, which had already started in a motor truck. We saddled 
up like sixty, and lining up, received the command. "Load 
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pistols!" And then, "Forward, at a trot, march!" Then we 
went tearing down the road at a gallop, in the darkness. I 
was the advance patrol, and it certainly was thrilling. But we 
didn't get a shot at the Mexicans at all, because the fire had 
started by accident, and the people in the ranch, in a panic, 
had shot off their Winchesters over and over again to attract 
relief. We met the motor truck coming back, with the infantry 
and the people from the ranch. So we rode back and went 
to bed much disappointed, but it was really fine while the 
excitement lasted. The next morning we had a swim in a 
deep lake that used to be the Rio Grande River bed, and the 
banks were sheer, so that you could dive right off into ten feet 
of water. The swim was glorious. I swam out to the middle 
with a tooth brush and took the only opportunity that we had 
on the hike to brush my teeth. Then we marched to the little 
town of Abrams, where there was a raid a few months ago, 
the grisly story of which I got from the troops posted there, 
and from which I have brought a grisly souvenir which will 
surely shock you. It is the tooth of a Jap who was killed there. 
We camped in a field full of sand and fleas, and proceeded 
back down the river, along the old road built by Zachary 
Taylor, which runs along the river for a tremendously long 
distance. While on the march our advance guard suddenly 
came galloping back, and we were given the order, "Two and 
four, fight on foot, action front." I was a "Two" and 
jumped off, and we went rushing ahead through the under- 
brush. Then we came into a field on the further side of which 
was a Mexican town, Madero. We advanced by rushes as 
skirmishers, firing all the time (with blanks) at the town, 
driving an imaginary force of the enemy out of it. Then, 
when we were supposedly holding off the enemy, D troop 
galloped up under cover of our fire, deployed .three out of 
every four men, and charged dismounted down the main street 
with their rifles. Then the machine gun troop came tearing 
in and set up their guns on an embankment covering the town. 
I've never seen such a scared looking bunch as the Mexicans 
in that town were. One old fellow was trembling so much 
that he could hardly keep his balance. I think the reason we 
did this was to counteract the effect that was made upon the 
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Mexicans when a battalion of infantry had thirty men disabled 
by the heat on a hard day's hike. All the reports of these 
things get over into Mexico, so we showed them a little really 
snappy manceuvering to tell their friends about across the 
border. 

In the afternoon, the sky clouded over gradually, the wind 
began to blow, and it began to rain very thinly. We hap- 
pened to have planned to pass through Hidalgo, five miles from 
base camp on this third day of the hike, and then to continue 
down the Rio Grande. When we were just outside of Hi- 
dalgo, it began to rain and blow in earnest, and the major 
ordered us back to camp. As we were covering the five miles 
home, we began to get the beginnings of the real hurricane. 
Bushes and branches of trees would come hurtling by, and 
our horses would lean against the wind at a distinct slant to 
keep their balance. We gulled into camp in the teeth of the 
storm. Some of the tents had already gone down. One small 
A tent had sailed away like a kite and has not yet been heard 
from. We were just in time to save our tent, some of the 
pegs of which had already pulled out, and the guys had torn 
the upper flap. We re-pegged it, doubled pegged it, triple 
guyed it with lariats, and anchored it by driving two-by-fours 
into the ground as pegs — and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the wind blew, and beat upon that tent, but 
it stood. Thank heaven ! But the squadron was in rather a 
serious condition. All weary by riding and running around 
in the cactus, we were wet through, cold, miserable, and had 
to stay out in the hurricane (it was raining and blowing 
harder than I ever saw it in the very worst storms in Maine) , 
to take care of the horses, poor things, and tents, and dig 
desperately to keep our drainage ditches from clogging and 
flooding the whole camp. Again the dyke around our tent 
just barely held. It promised to be a terrific night. Whiskey 
miraculously appeared, and soon the whole outfit was warm 
and comfortable. Many too warm, very much so, I may say, — 
but it turned a night of hell into a lark that won't be forgotten 
by a single squadron man. And what's more, not a man in 
the outfit caught cold or felt the worse for the wetting. Hurri- 
cane blowing simply blue murder, with tin buckets and all 
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sorts of strange things flying by, pitch dark, rain inundating 
everything and every man in the outfit roaring drunk. If a 
party of Mexicans had attacked us then, they would have been 
received with open arms, and offers to "have some." But 
every Mex was trying to hold down his own little adobe hut 
and thatched roof, and thought very little of attacking any- 
thing. 

On Sunday (we usually get some sort of extra work on 
Sunday, but this time it was welcome) we got lumber and 
built a floor for our tent It's now way above the ground on 
piles, with a lovely wooden railing, and all the others, who 
built their floors on Monday, have been coming to measure ours 
and see how it is done. We now call the tent, instead of "Sans 
Souci," "The Castle on the River Nile," the River Nile being 
the main ditch which runs past it My, we live like kings 
now! 

Your candy has arrived, and is de luxe beyond anything. 
And F — has a little Victor. So we sit in our palace and eat 
gumdrops, to the tune of the Victor, and smoke and feel really 
great. 

McAllen, Texas, 

August 15, 1916. 
Dear M — : 

We have just sham-fought and won the battle of 
Hidalgo, with more dash and excitement than I ever hoped 
for. Here was the town: a ramshackle old wooden court- 
house in the middle of a square, from which roads radiated 
and little wooden Mexican saloons, and adobe shacks stuck 
around at random. Dark Mexicans in sombreros, boots, spurs, 
lounged in front of the saloons. We reached the square 
before the enemy, and Troop .B was sent out in the direction 
from which the enemy was known to be coming. We had 
gone about a mile down a little road through the cactus and 
mesquite, when our scouts came galloping in and told us the 
enemy was driving in our patrols down the main street we were 
skirting, so we dismounted, left the horses linked by twos, and 
jumped out of the bushes just in time to open fire on the 
charging column of the enemy. An umpire was there and 
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ruled them back into retreat Then a scout galloped up to the 
captain with the information that another party of the enemy 
was advancing on Hidalgo from another direction. Then we 
went into an action which I shall never forget. We rushed 
back, mounted the horses, and rode back over that mile to 
Hidalgo at a dead run in column of fours. Picture this scene 
to yourself. Troop B, at full run sweeping into the Hidalgo 
square, pulling up short in a cloud of dust, and with the Mexi- 
cans rushing into their houses and slamming their shutters. — 
"Fight on foot, action front!" Three out of each four men 
vaulting off his horse and running, rifle in hand, to stand off 
a charging column of enemy cavalry. Our fire was so wither- 
ing that they had to swerve before they reached us, and ran to 
another street, where we stood them off again with such a 
deafening fusillade of blanks, that my ears are still numb from 
it, two days later. We caught them again at a third street, 
and an umpire pronounced them all slaughtered. At about 
that time there was a row and the umpire came rushing up, 
saying we were using ball cartridges and that a civilian had 
been wounded. There was an immediate investigation and it 
was found by the direction from which the bullet had come, 
and from the fact that it was a fairly spent, falling bullet, that 
it had come out of Mexico. That added, of course, a little 
spice to the game. But nothing was done about it. 

To-day we were off exercising the horses, each man leading 
two, when there was a distant shot, and a bullet whizzed past 
our ears down the column, and kicked up the dust at our feet 
in front of the feet of G. W.'s horse, and they didn't do any- 
thing about it — which made me mad. We were in charge of 
a sergeant who didn't have sense enough to do anything. 

We were reviewed the other day by General P. and are to 
be reviewed by General F. soon. After that review, things 
seem to indicate more and more that we will pull out and go 
home. I think surely before the end of two weeks we will 
have started. 

John Jay Schieffetin. 
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THE SPHINX. 

Forever and ever and ever more 

Silent she'll sit on the desert floor, 

Watching eternities roll away ; 

Brooding over the dizzy sand 

Till the pyramids whirl in a saraband, 

With the moon and the reddening stars a-sway; 

Till reeling oceans of stone arise 

And dance on the copper-cauldron skies, 

Wrought at even with fiery clouds. 

She's singed at dawn by the molten rays 

Of the flaming herald of endless days ; 

Her robes by night are the silence-shrouds. 

Dull paramour of Time she lies, 

A catlike gleam in her lidless eyes, 

Full of their hopeless prophecy. 

Fettered and fastened forever more 

Close to the wind-ribbed desert floor, 

She ponders her soulless destiny : 

Doomed to see in that vapor sphere 

Always that brazen ball appear ; 

To crouch undying on shifting sand. 

Enchained, she watches the stars a-sway, 

The pyramids treading their stately way ; 

And longs to join in the saraband. 

John W. Andrews. 
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THE SHIELD. 

Ty^ARY walked down the path with the doctor as he was 
-"■■■ leaving. She went as far as the gate, and stood there 
talking with him. 

"You see what I mean, don't you? It seems to me I just 
can't stand it otherwise," she was saying. 

"Yes, but do you think it best? Of course it's up to you 
whether you do it or not; but I'm not sure if I ought to let you. 
It will entail so much work and nervous strain I don't know 
whether I ought to let you." 

The doctor was an elderly man and he laid his hand on her 
shoulder in a fatherly manner as he spoke, looking into her 
eyes. He noticed the tired look in them, and the straight lines 
on either side of the mouth. Her grey hair was not quite 
smooth, though smoothness and flatness was the effect tried 
for, and a few wisps hung down. As she looked up at him, 
her thin face with its prominent nose was piteous. He felt 
very sorry for her. 

Perhaps her idea was for the best, he thought. At any rate, 
this was a time when she should have and do what she wished. 
Later, if she seemed to be suffering from it, he could make her 
give it up. 

"All right then, we can try it, if you think it will help you 
any," he said. 

Her answer was a look of intense thankfulness that made 
him feel even sorrier for her than before. He patted her on 
the shoulder, and climbed into his buggy, calling back : 

"Don't forget to give your mother that powder 1" 

As she turned up the path, Mary was crying, big, slow tears 
that blinded her. When she got up the steps she sank into a 
rocking chair on the piazza behind the vines. For a while she 
sat there unseeing, her hands clutching the arms of the chair 
tight. 

This was really the first time she had given way. Up till 
now she had been so busy planning and thinking matters out. 
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It had been the doctor's final pat that had upset her; already, 
at the thought, she grew a little calmer, for this sort of thing 
was unnatural for her, this letting herself go. 

As her tears subsided she began going over in her mind 
what she had been thinking of, what she had been talking 
about to the doctor. She felt that it was such a long time, it 
seemed almost weeks, since this trouble had come upon her, 
whereas it was really only the night before. How vivid it afl 
was, though it did seem so long ago, — her mother calling her, 
the hurrying to light the candle, the terrible drawn face her 
mother's had become! She had run down the street to call 
the doctor. She seemed now to hear again the clatter and 
din of his bell in answer to her pulls at it. Then their hurrying 
back; the long hours when she could tell by his face how 
doubtful the outcome was. 

The dawn had come cold and grey; she remembered how 
she had shivered as she opened the door for the doctor's de- 
parture. It was then he had told her that her mother would 
live, but that she would never be able to move about again, 
and that her mind would never be the same as it had been. 

She had not cried then. She had felt so tired and the chill 
in the air had seemed to numb her. The trees in the street had ' 
looked so unreal, with a little mist veiling them; a few birds 
had been chirping softly, as if still dreaming. She herself, 
watching the doctor disappear down the street, had felt almost 
as if it were all a dream. She had stood- there in the doorway 
for a minute until the sensation of unreality had been dispersed 
by the cold that set her teeth chattering. She had closed the 
door, bitterly realizing all that she was to face. 

Her mind had turned against this blow as against something 
she could not bear. How could she live on, constantly seeing 
and never escaping this shadow? She had felt that her mother 
was all she cared for in the world ; all else seemed to stand far 
off, beyond caring. She had leaned over her mother's bed, 
yearning over the pitiful figure upon it. But there was no 
answering look or recognition in those eyes. They were as 
speechless as the drawn, twisted mouth. She had turned back 
from the dull, blank stare. 
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After that she had lain down on a sofa in her mother's room, 
but had not slept. She had eaten hardly any of the breakfast 
she had busied herself preparing. Then people had begun 
coming; in to make inquiries. 

Mrs. Baird had been the first, an old lady, the life-long 
friend of the family. She was a great talker, and it had 
seemed to Mary that her visit would never end. 

"I am perhaps your mother's oldest friend," she had said, 
"and I consider it natural for you to turn to me. I am sure 
you must." 

She had questioned earnestly just how the patient was and 
what was to be expected. 

"A stroke, you say; and she won't be able to move. My 
dear, you will have much to do, if she is practically helpless. 
But you must let us all help. Your mother has always done so 
much for everyone. How we shall miss her activities ! And 
how often all of us have turned to her for help and advice! 
We may be thankful she has not been taken from us, as we can 
still turn to her though she is crippled. But she won't be able 
to be among us as before. I always said she was a perfect 
clergyman's wife, and since your father's death she has not 
changed. I am sure we shall consider it a privilege to help you 
care for her." 

Only later had Mary realized that by her silence on the 
subject she had led Mrs. Baird to suppose her mother's mind 
unaffected. As she had thought it over she had understood 
why she had been silent. Her mother's had been so long the 
strongest and ablest mind among those about her that Mary 
had recoiled from. the thought of the dreadful change in her 
as something utterly unbelievable. She had shrunk from the 
telling of it. She had always adored and admired her mother 
above all else, and now she had felt that she could not have 
these people know how she was altered. 

In her first moment alone she had become filled with terror. 
The agony of telling was magnified past bearing, it seemed to 
her, by delay. Her mind had been full of this as she busied 
herself around the house; now and then she would stop and 
stand thinking, her eyebrows down, the lines about her mouth 
deep drawn. She had felt there must be something to be done. 
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Gradually a way had formed in her mind. All the afternoon 
she had pondered over it, and every visit on tiptoe to the sick- 
room had strengthened her purpose. 

She had felt that she must be her mother's protector and 
shelterer. Her plan was to keep her apart from everyone, to 
tend her herself, to let no one else see her. Then nobody 
need know the change in her. It could quite truly be said that 
she was too weak to see people. Only the doctor's acquiescence 
had been needed, and now even that had been secured. 

As she sat on the piazza after he had gone, her tears sub- 
sided by degrees. She felt such relief. Now she could enfold 
her mother, as it were, with her love, and could find strength 
herself in doing so. 

The passing of the days brought even the doctor to thinking 
she had chosen the wisest course. She seemed so surprisingly 
cheerful and contented,; her housework kept her busy and her 
duties did not seem to be too much for her. 

Her devotion to her mother was spoken of as "wonderful" 
throughout the village. Much help was offered, but she refused 
most of.it There was general sorrow at the doctor's orders 
that no one was to see the patient, but friends kept sending 
messages to her. At first these were a source of pain to Mary, 
they seemed such a mockery; but after a while she received 
them without any such feeling. 

She could go out of the house very little, as she hated to 
leave her mother alone, though there was really comparatively 
little to be done for her. Occasionally Mary would go to tea 
somewhere, but she did not feel happy doing this. Always at 
the back of her mind there was the thought that perhaps she 
was being needed at home. Then, too, people were very apt 
to speak of her mother, of recollections of days when they had 
all turned to her in happiness or trouble. They thought it a 
way of pleasing Mary. 

This concentration on her mother grew in her mind. Not 
only were her thoughts always turning to the sick-room, but 
whatever she did was dependent on it. If she sat on the porch, 
she was careful that the doors were open so she could hear, 
were it necessary; if she moved around the house, it was on 
tiptoe so as not to make any disturbing noise. For a while it 
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seemed a pleasure to be doing something for the invalid; but 
gradually she turned rather to brooding over her condition. 
Then too, speaking as if her mother's mind were unchanged 
came to call up a picture of her as she really was. She felt 
unhappy when she was with her mother, and when she was 
away it was even worse. . 

As a consequence of this she tried to appear even more 
optimistic and happy than before when speaking of her mother 
to others. But her unhappiness grew. The doctor saw it and 
shook his. head. He did not interfere, as he thought that 
perhaps matters would mend. 

Her going out so little made her even more nervously un- 
well. She would neglect her housework for a while ; but then, 
feeling a reaction, would work so hard that she would be 
exhausted when the night came. 

One day she was a little more cheerful. The sun shone so 
warmly and brightly. She had found that working among 
the flowers around the house was more appealing to her than 
almost anything else. It did not tire her to clip and weed 
them slowly, bending lovingly to her task. Then, too, she 
thought that gay flowers in the room perhaps pleased her 
mother. As she worked, the warmth of the sun satisfied her 
and she threw aside the shawl which as time passed she felt 
the need of more and more. 

She was kneeling beside the pansy bed when she heard foot- 
steps behind her, and a woman's voice calling : 

"Oh, Miss Mary!" 

"Why, Mary Ellen, do stop and call on me !" As she spoke 
she rose rather slowly. She felt a little tired from bending 
over. 

A rather tall woman, thin and angular, was standing there. 
Mary took her arm and led her up to the piazza. 

Mary Ellen had been a maid to them for long years, while 
they had still been in the parsonage. Since then she had 
married, unfortunately as it had turned out, for John drank. 
Mary was glad to see her, but at first was a little preoccupied, 
thinking of her flowers. Mary Ellen asked her about her 
mother. 
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"Is she still getting on well, Miss Mary? Any stronger 
than she was?" 

"Oh, she is about the same. We have to keep her so quiet, 
and we really can't hope for much gain in strength." 

"But, Miss Mary, is her mind all right, the same as ever?" 

Mary's attention became riveted at once. It was long since 
anyone had asked her that. 

"Why yes, of course ; she is just as bright and cheerful as 



The little deceit of pretending that the question was one 
concerning her mother's frame of mind was natural for Mary 
now. It seemed easier than the larger deception of which it 
filled the place. 

"I'm so glad, as there's something I want you to ask her for 
me. Could you, do you think?" Mary Ellen continued. 

This was not the first time that Mary had encountered such 
a difficulty. She usually had chosen the way out that seemed 
the easiest; sometimes she had even pretended to consult her 
mother. 

Now her answering "Yes" seemed to carry comfort to Mary 
Ellen, who said : 

"It's this : I wanted you to ask her what she thinks I ought 
to do about John. It just seems as if I can't go on the way 
I am. Every day it gets worse, and it's nearly a year now that 
it's hard to remember a time when he hasn't been drunk. It 
ain't only the unhappiness of it, but I'm getting scared. Some- 
times he frightens me so and is so ugly to me, I want you to 
ask her what she thinks I ought to do." 

"Oh, but I can't! Don't you see she isn't able to be dis- 
turbed by such things. I don't know what it might not do to 
her." 

Mary was frightened. She knew this woman's devotion to 
her mother and her trust in her judgment. What was she to 
do? Mary Ellen, self-contained, modest-minded, trying to do 
her best, had turned to her in her trouble. This was surely 
a matter in which there must be no deception. 

Mary Ellen showed determination, however, in her next 
words. 
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"You will excuse me, Miss Mary, but I don't see why. You 
needn't tell her it's me. Just ask her what she'd think best 
in such a trouble. All I want to know is which she'd choose, 
staying on or leaving a man like John. Just that wouldn't 
upset her, and you yourself say she's as clear as ever. Please, 
Miss Mary!" 

Mary, at her wit's end to know what to do, yielded a point. 

"Let me think about it, and if it seems best to ask her I'll 
do it Come in to-morrow and I'll tell you." 

Thus she delayed the issue. She felt tired after Mary Ellen 
had gone. She did not think about the matter while getting 
supper ready, and, in fact, put it off altogether until she was in 
bed. Often she did this, as she had not been sleeping well. 
She would feel a little breathless in the dark and consequently 
wakeful, and then she could think. 

Now she lay thinking of Mary Ellen. The case was 
strangely simple at first. Should she or should she not give 
her own advice under cover of its being her mother's? She 
could not decide, and her mind gradually branched off into 
wondering what would be best for Mary Ellen. 

The easiest thing undoubtedly would be for her to leave John 
and his house and drunkenness forever. But would that be 
right? Mary in the depth of her mind was very greatly de- 
pendent in all questions on what her mother had told her and 
taught her. She seemed to remember some words of her 
mother's, that a wife's duty was with her husband always. 
There was even a recollection of a certain cousin whose hus- 
band had been good for nothing. Mary had never known 
what the delinquencies had been, but she did know that Cousin 
Minnie was tabooed in the family after leaving the culprit. 

Yes, the only right thing was for Mary Ellen to stick by 
her husband. That was what her mother would say. But 
would it be right to give such advice deceitfully? Surely Mary 
Ellen must be strongly thinking of leaving John if she asked 
such a question. 

Mary went to sleep with her mind made up. She would 
say that her mother said one should stay at one's post. 

The following day Mary Ellen came with a dreary account 
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of her husband's condition the night before. Mary with many 
misgivings answered her questions. 

"I asked mother ; and she says that a woman should stand by 
her husband — that it is her duty. You should think what it 
would mean to John if you did leave him." 

Mary Ellen had to own that she was his last tie to anything 
decent in life. She thanked Mary for finding out what she 
wanted to know, but did not say what she had decided to do. 

The next few days were passed by Mary in an agony of 
doubt and fear. She felt that perhaps she had done something 
utterly wrong. Who was she thus to decide people's lives 
for them, she asked herself. 

The doctor found her crying one day, and told her she 
would have to let some one else help in the care of her mother. 
But she begged him to let her keep on just a little while longer; 
it was only that she was not feeling well. 

"All right," he said, "but I warn you, I won't give you long. 
You will have to take a rest one of these days. You are in no 
condition to do all you are doing now." 

He felt that she might improve a little and then perhaps it 
would be easier for her to give up. 

But his words only added to her misery. To fail now, after 
keeping on so long! She knew she was unwell. She got tired 
so easily, and then, too, she felt breathless so often. 

Strangely enough it was not her own failing in strength or 
her trouble over her mother that most worried her. It was 
Mary Ellen. When Mary met her on the street and learned 
that she was going to remain with John, through thick and 
thin, she felt so faint that she had to stop after leaving her, 
and lean up against a tree. The subject became a horror to 
her. She had always been one whose mind was filled with a 
single thought, absorbing at the time; so now her fears over 
Mary Ellen occupied her constantly. 

Winter came and she was able to be out much less. The 
garden was blanketed in snow. She always felt cold now and 
kept wrapped up even in the kitchen. In the morning she 
would go down early, shivering with cold, and bring the milk 
in. If it were left out it would freeze. Sometimes the milk- 
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man would be the only person she saw during the day. She 
would not be able to go out and no one else perhaps came to 
the house. 

One morning she went down at about six as usual. It 
seemed unbearably cold as she opened the door. She had to 
wait a minute while the milkman came up the path, crunching 
the snow under his feet and knocking it off the bushes that 
skirted the walk. 

She said her usual "Good-morning I" and was shutting the 
door when he arrested her by saying : 

"Have you heard the news?" 

He did not wait for her to answer, but kept on : 

"It was last night John Callahan got roaring drunk, to 
keep out the cold, I guess, and he and Mary Ellen had a 
quarrel. You could hear him yelling, half a mile away. At 
any rate, he got ugly and hit her with the shovel. She was 
killed right off, they say." 

As the shutting of the door cut him off short, he turned away 
feeling rather injured and went grumbling down the path. 
At least the old lady might have waited, he thought, to hear 
that John was in the lock-up. 

But in the house all was quiet Mary was kneeling on the 
kitchen floor with her head against a chair. She was praying, 
she did not quite know what. The cold seemed to be striking 
in through her heart. Her lips moved slightly as she prayed. 
Wild, incoherent words were all that came to her. After a 
moment she stopped and pulled herself up by the chair to her 
feet She had suddenly felt that perhaps her mother needed 
her; even in the midst of her collapse the feeling remained 
that had guided her through these years. 

But she had hardly reached the stairway when she fell, with 
a little moan. 

Edward LeMngwett Smith. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



The Moon frowns low behind the mist 
And writes red letters on the waves, 

The Wind blows out the lantern stars 
And hides below the seaward caves. 

The Moon and Night are highwaymen, 

The Wind's a thief. 
The Moon and the Wind and the Night conspire, 

The Wind is chief. 

Now down the tawny sands comes Spring— 
A gypsy rover bold, 



With yellow hat and yellow shoon 



1 yellow hat and yello 
id yellow crocus-gold. 



And yellow 

The Moon and the Wind like highwaymen 

Have held him up. 
They pledge each other and the Spring, 

In a crocus-cup I 

Pier-son Underwood. 

Among the younger English poets — and by the younger 

BRODRIB poets we mean those, who have put aside the 

GRIMES— mysticism and aestheticism of the latter years of 

NEWER ° F ™ £ the 19th Centurv and who have cnosen instead to 
REALISM express themselves in terms of absolute realism — 

there stands no more striking and unique figure 
than Brodrib Grimes. Well worthy of a place beside Masefield, 
Noyes, or Gibson, it is a deplorable fact that his work is practically 
unknown in this country. There is yet time, however, for us to 
atone for the great injustice done him. One glance at his work 
will be sufficient to assure its enthusiastic reception in America. 

In the case of this poet it is particularly true that a thorough 
understanding of his poems cannot be gained without some 
knowledge of his life. 

Joseph Naseby Brodrib Grimes was born in 1880, in the town 
of Wappingbury-on-Tyne, Durham, England. His father, the 
Rev. Naseby Grimes, was rector of the parish, and a philologist 
of some repute, as the author of several monographs on certain 
Low Patagonian dialects. It was, however, from his mother 
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that Brodrib Grimes inherited his talent. She early inculcated 
in him a love for die best in poetry, particularly the work of Mrs. 
Hemans. She herself had published in 1874 a slender volume 
of verse, "Dainty Flowers for Idle Hours," elegantly bound in 
lavender plush, with a floral design. The greater part of young 
Brodrib's early youth was spent in his father's study, where he 
read such classical authors as Aristotle, Polybrius, and Pliny. 
He not only read, but also wrote in Greek and Latin, composing 
at the age of eight a Latin treatise, "De Voce Populi" ; and the 
following year, one in Greek, "Hoi Polloi." 

His father's advanced but misguided ideas on the subject of 
education kept him at home until he was sufficiently prepared to 
enter a university. He entered King's College, Cambridge, when 
only sixteen, and soon proved the harmful nature of his father's 
theories. Young, impressionable, and popular, he at once fell in 
with undesirable companions. His chief amusements became 
drinking and gambling, and one is not surprised to find him 
turning from die Anglican Church to become an atheist, a step 
which led to an open break with his father, who cut him off with 
a shilling. It is best to pass quickly over this period of his life, 
always remembering that he himself was not entirely to blame. 

With such an unfortunate beginning, it was inevitable that he 
should soon leave the university, and this he did. With the 
shilling, and what other funds he had, he managed to reach Liver- 
pool, and there shipped aboard a freighter bound for Shanghai — 
signing as a stoker under an assumed name. He suffered much 
from seasickness, and also from ill-treatment at the hands of a 
brutal second mate. The trip was fortunately cut short by the 
fact of the ship's being wrecked off the coast of Lower Burma. 
Grimes was rescued by Lower Burmese, and for several months 
lived there, working on a bamboo plantation, setting out the young 
bamboo shoots. From here, he shipped on a trader for Bombay, 
whence he worked his way into the interior of India, as far as 
Jubbulpore. Here he was befriended by the native ruler, the 
Gaekwar, and became tutor to the young prince. Incurring the 
Gaekwar's displeasure by his attentions to the reigning favorite, 
he was forced to flee for his life. In native dress, he finally 
reached Calcutta, where he sailed for Shanghai on a schooner — 
this time as deck hand. From Shanghai, where he unfortunately 
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became addicted to opium, he sailed in a native junk for Kam- 
chatka. It was during the months he spent in Kamchatka as a 
fisherman that he began to write verse, for he became fascinated 
by the folk-songs and lore of the Kamtchadal — an interest which 
resulted in his "Lyrics from the Kamtchatkan." The wanderlust 
again seized him, and he spent the next few months walking down 
the China coast. Reaching Hong Kong, he sailed for San Fran- 
cisco, with the position of deck steward. He tried his hand at 
several trades in San Francisco, among them plumbing, hack 
driving, and undertaking. At this time he first came into close 
contact with the laboring classes, whose sufferings made a lasting 
impress on his mind. His life for the next year was similarly 
spent, in different cities. At last we find him in Columbus, Ohio 
— a labor agitator of the most radical sort. His utterances were 
so inflammatory that he was arrested, and sentenced to three 
years' imprisonment in the Ohio State Penitentiary. It was 
during his years in prison that Brodrib Grimes really found him- 
self. Upon his release, he at once communicated with his family, 
and a reconciliation was effected. Since then he has lived quietly 
at the little rectory in Wappingbury-on-Tyne, spending his days 
in writing or in the pursuit of his hobby — the cultivation of 
pansies. * 

It is obvious that such a variegated career could not have failed 
to leave its mark upon Grimes' verse. Its notable characteristics 
are, absolute realism, but realism which never tends toward 
vulgarity; an intense feeling for nature; a keen sense of the 
dramatic; and a use of words unsurpassed since Elizabethan 
times. 

The "Lyrics from the Kamtchatkan" show a sure and searching 
analysis of, and a beautifully sympathetic feeling for, this little- 
known race. Their religion, a sort of animistic pantheism, as 
well as the naivete of the savage, is brought out in such lines as — 

"The gods of elephants and cranes 
Are always angry when it rains. 
But gods of bear and musk-ox know 
That sometimes rain will turn to snow." 

In startling contrast to such primitive simplicity are the "Songs 
from the Stokehole." These lines from "The Stoker's Mutiny" 
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splendidly illustrate Grimes' realism, and his use of the 
dramaturgic — 

"The mate stood over the hatchway dark, 
A gun in either hand. 

Bill Hogan's slice-bar laid him stark — | 

# He never saw the land. 

The second took the first mate's place — 
In Glasgow he'd a wife. 
Tony the Portugee spitted him 
With his flying, deadly knife." 

The following, from "The Depths," cannot fail to thrill us with 
their stirring appeal, however much we may abhor their radical 
sentiments — for they were written during Grimes' life as a labor 
agitator — 

"Arise, ye serfs 1 The Red Flag waves I 
Too long have ye been Money's slaves 1 
The Red Flag waves ! Capital sees 
And cringing, falls on bended knees ! 
The day of Labor is at hand — 
God Anarchy now' rules the land I" 

There is a beautiful suggestion of the character of the poet in 
these lines from "Stone Walls" — verses done while in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary — 

"Bull Gans was sent to prison, for 
He killed his wife — he broke her jaw. 
But Bull has told me many times 
This was the cruellest of his crimes." 

And we know from other sources that it was no uncommon thing 
about the penitentiary to see the most hardened criminals con- 
fiding in the young poet, whose character has endeared him to all 
with whom he has come in contact. 

Is it too much to hope that this may lead some reader to inquire 
further as to the works of this great soul, not faultless, but with 
a spark, surely, of the fire of genius? 

Allan M. Price. 



1 have never been in Africa, but I have read this in a book. 

It is the law of the pack. Whenever a deformed 
HALF MAN. cub is born — of who knows what improper union 

out there in the jungle — the strong, the leaders of 
the pack, kill it. A limping leg, a neck awry — it is not the result 
of reason or experience, but the prompting of something deeper, 
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telling them to destroy this one that can not run as fast as they. 
It lingers on the edge of the pack, it wanders alone under the 
moon — kill it. It is the jungle code of eugenics — the original 
hatred of Half Man. Animals are all the same. We hate Half 
Man. • 

I did not know him when I met him first. It was in a cheap 
theatre and I had arrived late. It was crowded, there were black- 
faced comedians dancing mechanically on the stage, a stench of 
sweat and smoke. Finally the act was over, a few left their seats 
to go and came up the aisle, and we in back swarmed down to 
meet them. It was in this clash and pass that I met him. I was 
angry and tousled, struggling in the press of greasy humanity; he 
lay snugly in his mother's arms — sucking his thumb. 

His mother, a pale, powdered blonde, pressed him close and 
thrust a shoulder against the crowd, and a look came on her face 
that made me forget for a moment the tinted cheeks and worn 
plush seats. I was walking again in the woods of a May morning, 
bright sun looking through the trees, wind blowing, dew glistening 
on leaves, stir of spring in the air — far away from penny vaude- 
ville, in a happier part of my life. And I moved aside to look 
at a bird's nest. A rustle of foliage as I bent down, and a bird 
settled over the little fleshy nestlings and gazed up at me, with 

bright eyes and trembling breast Mothers are all the same, I 

think, whether they spread their wings over a nest in the forest 
or hiss, "You rummy!" and hold Half Man away from danger. 
The crowd swept us apart. 

He ran against me the next day at a street corner, in ragged 
clothing and dirty face, thrusting a paper at me from the pile 
beneath his arm. I refused, perhaps abruptly, and he retorted 
with an oath that came like a slap in the face from so childish a 
mouth, and a glance from the bold brown eyes that was worse 
than the oath. I watched him scurrying about in the crowd, 
giving and taking the repartee of the streets. It was a cloudy, 
unpropitious day, and I looked up at the dull sky and down at 
Half Man. An old man tossed him a penny and patted his head. 
I shuddered as if I had seen him fondle a serpent, and turned 
away. 

He entered my home one night, with the mask and lantern of 
a burglar. I caught him as he bent over the silver. He cringed 
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and dropped his half-raised revolver as my blow struck home. 
I hurled him into a comer, 'phoned the police. He never moved 
until they came, but his eyes followed me everywhere, eyes that 
showed a cowardice too abject to strike a blow for liberty, eyes 
of malignant helplessness, brown drugged eyes of malice. 

In all my comings and goings he was present, joggling my 
elbow on every street, poisoning my daily life. I saw.him walking 
the dim streets of poverty; I saw him strolling on the avenues. 
He lounged out of a saloon before me — sat next me at theatres — 
lurched against me at corners — carried my luggage — offered me a 
cigar in a hotel — shook hands with me at dinners — sold me a 
necktie — silk-hatted, heavy-coated, he handed smiling ladies out 
of a motor into a restaurant. 

And then, one damp March night, I climbed with my friend 
the Doctor the rickety stairs of a tenement to visit him on his 
death-bed. My friend read his pulse with official composure and 
the brown eyes lighted with hope, and it was strange to see how 
the figure beneath the sheets — very thin sheets, with the wet 
breeze blowing in — how that figure urged into an aspect of 
trembling, hopeful expectation. But fny friend shook his head 
and turned to me, saying bruskly : "Not more than two hours. 
Might have had a chance, you know, but constitution's all gone. 
Dissipation — malnutrition — so on." 

The verdict of science fell heavily on what was left of Half 
Man, and bore him back like a weight on the pillow. His body 
straightened and lay still as a body might when the soul departs. 
His eyes closed and his face assumed an expression of calm 
despair. For the first time I felt a pity for Half Man. So, in 
the shabby hutch under the roof, we watched him breathing out 
the last hours of his allotted span. His breast heaved gently, 
breathing, breathing, rising, falling, with a slowness and smooth- 
ness that fascinated me, till the air seemed to swim and the flame 
of the candle to flicker to its thick beat. 

At last the head turned and he gasped. We stepped to his side 
and the doctor gently raised him. His Hds lifted, and the same 
brown eyes were staring at me mutely. Then his body stiffened 
and my friend laid him as gently down again. The thick breath- 
ing was stopped, the air was still, and the thin flame of the candle 
flowed straightly up. I bent over the rigid figure and looked 
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down into the unclosed eyes. Half Man was staring in cringing 
cowardice up to his God. 

I walked to the broken-paned window and gazed out over the 

Housetops, lifting through the rolling mists. I looked up and 

found it in my heart to thank the Deity whose moon shone so 

calmly on the quiet city that the spirit of Half Man was dead. 

****** 

But the next evening, as I stood in the shelter of a tree, looking 
out over the dripping square at the rain-blurred lights of the 
avenue, he slouched up to me as of old. Half Man I with his 
ragged collar turned up against the rain. I knew him by the 
purple puffs of dissipation under his eyes, by the bitter lines of 
vice about his mouth. He begged alms of me in a humble voice, 
but beneath the lowered hat-brim I could see the malice in the 
same brown eyes, the blind hate that I was well clothed and he 
was not, that I was Man and he — only Half Man. At my coin 
he called a blessing to my head — and shambled away through the 
drizzle into darkness. 

R. M. Coates. 



I saw a lonely cloudlet rest 

High on a mountain's craggy breast. 

Lightly swaying 

As though obeying 
Each sporting snow-blown wind's behest 

I watched it rise, I watched it fall. 
Now shrinking down, now towering tall, 

Until it stood, 

In cape and hood, 
A dancing fiddler, kit and all. 

Gaily he scraped with his foamy bow 
To the rocky peaks in a jagged row; 

Above the clouds 

In mist-born shrouds, 
His wild crag-music seemed to flow. 

I saw the romping breezes stray 
And toss that fiddling cloud away — 

But often still, 

Clear-toned and shrill, 

I hear the crags' loud music play. 

John W. Andrews. 
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The suave waiter proffered the tea-card and Corinna re- 

garded it with some show of interest. Of course 
™ ™»T G she knew that she wanted Orange Pekoe— it was 
impossible to persuade her to try anything else — 
and English muffins, but the contemplation of the card had become 
a rite with Corinna. She appeared to be undecided. I watched 
the tiny pucker grow between her brows and felt that some small 
suggestion might be auspicious. 

"Perhaps a small steak, Corinna?" I ventured. "Or a bit of 
goose?" She ignored me. "Coffee and crullers are always 
good," I continued undaunted. "So filling, you know. They say 
it will be a hard winter." Her auditory sense was apparently 
lost. 

"I think," she calmly informed the card, "that I'll have tea — 
Orange Pekoe tea, and English muffins. Toasted English muf- 
fins." Ah 1 The policy of variation introduced. I could hardly 
conceal my admiration for her originality. The distinguished 
gentleman in evening clothes turned to me with a patient ex- 
pression of bovine tranquillity. I would have given anything to 
startle him. I thought wildly of ordering shredded wheats and 
four-minute eggs, but my courage failed me. 

"And I shall have coffee — black coffee, with a dash of pastry — 
be sure it's French pastry." Corinna should not outdo me. The 
waiter scribbled an extract from the Rosetta Stone on his pink 
pad, bowed, and glided away; 

I contemplated my delightful companion, who was gazing 
serenely out upon the dancers. She was undoubtedly charming 
in her smooth grey suit and grey hat with pink flowers, — evidently 
of an exotic origin, and there was no denying that my gardenias 
became her. I prided myself upon my exquisite botanical taste. 
I liked the arch of her eyebrows because it was so suggestive of 
the Renaissance, and the droop to her blue eyes must have aroused 
countless feline utterances from feminine observers. Corinna's 
nose was straight and small, her mouth crumpled deliciously, and 
wonders of wonders, Corinna's cheekbones were high and her 
coloring perfect. Let me hasten to add that the color was purely 
local. She had the air of a patrician about her, and was alto- 
gether desirable. I was very fond of Corinna ; in fact, we had 
gone away to different schools together, but her impeccable poise 
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annoyed me. It is distinctly irritating to be with a person who 
never for a moment loses control. 

A familiar, horribly familiar, refrain stole away from the 
orchestra and settled around her table. 

"That's 'Poor Butterfly'," Corinna informed me ironically. I 
thanked her gratefully. 

" 'Poor Butterfly'," I murmured sympathetically. It was being 
torn on the wheel for the millionth time. "Shall we dance?" I 
asked gently. 

Corinna shuddered. "Oh, Colin, don't ask me to dance to 
that now. It's positively ghoulish." 

I relapsed into silence and began to describe an intricate pattern 
on the table cloth. Corinna raised her brows and I ceased 
abruptly. 

Then I proceeded to indulge in a hypothetical flirtation with a 
nymph at the table behind Corinna. It was useless. She merely 
smiled placidly and said, "Some one you know r" 

I began to grow restive. I wished that infernal waiter would 
come back. I wanted some one to curse — perhaps that would at 
least provoke her to the extent of reprimanding me. I began to 
think unkind things about Corinna. I informed myself that her 
cerebrum consisted chiefly of milk-toast, and that she was suf- 
fering from acute paralysis of all the sensory areas. Then I 
pondered upon the preceding evening, when I had poured out my 
heart to her. I wouldn't have been surprised if she had said, 
"Hot water now, please," but she had answered my erotic appeal 
with a felicitous use of adjective and adverb, "How perfectly 
absurd." There was no exclamation point at the end and no 
opportunity for repartee. The words were simple and sufficient, 
and the incident was irrevocably closed. 

She was unquestionably of glacial proclivities, but I still be- 
lieved in the presence of a Pulsing Body somewhere within her 
delightful diaphragm. But how to establish its presence, how to 
convince Corinna? If only something would overbalance, and 
destroy her composure, if only for a moment. That would at 
least be an opening. I thought of several methods, all about as 
subtle as a stone-crusher. I leaned forward and looking directly 
into her eyes, attempted one of them. "Corinna," I said 
significantly. 
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"Yes, Colin?" 

"Damn !" I replied vehemently. She appeared to be mildly 
surprised. 

"How young of you," she rejoined disinterestedly and returned 
her gaze to the dancers. Her hand left the table for a moment 
and travelled to her hat. Knowing Corinna, I knew it would 
return to exactly the same spot, so I casually located a butter 
plate at a strategic point and waited eagerly. 

She dropped her hand gently into the yellow rose, completely 
ruining the design. I prepared to chortle with glee. She looked 
up at me without a trace of suspicion in her eyes, as she daintily 
removed the offending substance with a napkin. 

"Do you know," she said amiably, "there's something rather 
pleasant about getting butter on one's fingers. It's so delightfully 
rural." 

I had to confess myself a bit chagrined, but kept a brave heart 
nevertheless. The orchestra began to play an unknown fox-trot. 
We looked at each other questioningly and rose together. We 
always made a point of dancing when we didn't know the music. 
It was one of our games, and the one who remembered the tune 
was the recipient of an admiring smile from the other. 

Just as there is something unearthly about some people's 
dancing, there was also an element of the supernatural in 
Corinna's. She never dropped a stitch. The selection was a 
particularly happy one and as we glided forth in a motion literally 
liquid in its continuity, I was convinced that Terpsichore was 
leaning forth from Mount Parnassus and smiling upon us be- 
nignly, as she gave us her benison. 

But I didn't forget my resolve for a minute. I held Corinna 
too close, much too close, — which was not unpleasant — and I 
mixed my steps horribly. At one particularly flagrant offence 
she merely murmured with delicate irony, one of the remarks 
that Ruth once made unto Naomi, — and she did. Once I stepped 
on her purposely and then stole a furtive glance to watch the 
effect. Her countenance was absolutely impassive. It was no 
use. 

We finally returned from our peregrinations and found that 
the waiter had taken advantage of our absence to bring the 
delectable pabulum and disappear. It didn't matter, because 
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Corinna liked to pour and realized how charmingly she did it. 
I watched her, captivated at the bend of her wrist and the ex- 
quisite modeling of her hands. Tea, both pouring and drinking, 
was an art to Corinna, and inasmuch as "art est celare artem', the 
whole' operation was quite naturally graceful. I again paid her 
mental homage. 

My liturgy was interrupted by the agonizing exigency of select- 
ing one of the countless varieties of pastry offered by the intrepid 
waiter. I deliberated over my choice and finally submitted to 
the power not myself that invariably makes me take an eclair. 
The bearer of the tray seemed relieved, and began to refill our 
glasses. I should have reimbursed him royally for putting a piece 
of ice down my imperturbable companion's back, but the idea 
failed to occur to him, and I didn't quite know how to convey it, 
without appearing to make a confidant of a menial. 

Corinna toyed with her muffin, and then raised her cup, little 
finger arching delicately, to take her first sip. She regarded me 
tranquilly over the rim. Oh, would she never lose her aplomb I 
Only for a minute ! I invoked my Lares and Penates devoutly. 

Suddenly Corinna turned deathly pale and put down her cup. 
She shuddered and lifted her napkin to her lips. I could see 
panic growing in her eyes. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed wildly. 

"What has happened ?" I implored solicitously. She shuddered 
again and began to wring her hands in utter dejection. 

"Oh, it's horrible, simply horrible — that awful tea — wasn't 
Pekoef' 

I looked at her in amazement. She was indeed a pitiful ob- 
ject, — disconcerted, agitated — completely forsaken by her in- 
imitable poise and composure. I leaned forward suddenly. 

"Corinna," I demanded precipitously. "Do you love me ?" 

"Why, Colin — I — don't know," she faltered. "How should / 
know? Oh, that ghastly tea!" She dropped her face in her 
hands. 

"Corinna," I said sternly. "We're going home at once." 

"Yes, Colin," she replied, looking meekly at me. 

And so, I left a bill for the waiter, breathed a silent blessing 
upon him and piloted the bewildered Corinna out of confusion 
and tenebrosity into order and light Philip J. Q. Barry. 
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IRENE RAPUNZEL. 

"Rapunzel, from your chamber 

In the air, 
Let down the flowing tresses 

Of your hair ; 
From my dappled charger bold 
I would clamber as of old 
Up that mass of shining gold, 

Oh, so fair." 

"Dear knight, to my chamber 

In the air, 
No longer may you clamber 

When you care ; 
For the fashion caught my eye 
As the other maids passed by 
In the morning— and so I 

Bobbed my hair." 
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NOTABILIA. 

This department, gentle reader, is not new ! It was scarcely 
a College generation ago that it vanished suddenly, and took 
with it the editors' only method of chatting genially with you 
on college topics. We, the new board, felt strangely isolated 
from you, the reader, as we met for the first time. There was 
no intimate contact with you, no way of introducing you to 
our conversations in the light of the green lamp, in the presence 
of St. Elihu. 

At the close of our first meeting, a fortnight or so past, the 
door opened and a kindly white-haired man greeted us. He 
was of the Class of 71, he said, and had kept three files of the 
Lit. ever since his graduation. Some numbers he lacked, and 
would we find them for him? He sat down, then, and told of 
affairs in his day: fraternity quarrels (it seems that they did 

quarrel) ; how Professor B- should have been on the Lit. 

and was kept off by a political combination; what excellent 
debates the Freshman Societies had — so on and on for half 
an hour. Then, with a wave of his hat, an admonition to 
cherish the Lit., and a wish for its success, he went, leaving 
with us a newer, warmer feeling of nearness to an inherited 
wealth of tradition. With this as a good omen from the past, 
gentle reader, we offer NotabMa to you, in the hope that we 
may establish a warmer kinship with the present! 



"FOR 
COUNTRY." 



"The world must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peaqe must be planted upon the trusted founda- 
tions of political liberty." There is, in Presi- 
dent Wilson's call to war, a note so deep that 
it reveals without gloss of description the entire history of 
American heroism, sternly calling forth from the present that 
mighty heritage of the past. We have seen college and nation 
torn by the discussions of a Pacifist and Pro-German minority, 
yet we feel more and more that this struggle is not only for 
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the rights of national freedom ; but for the ideals of the Paci- 
fists themselves, for the welfare of the Pro-German. 

Yale has given unsparingly toward the foundation and pres- 
ervation of American ideals, both in peace and in war. She is 
now called upon to aid in leading those ideals out to battle 
against a spirit to which she and they are fundamentally 
opposed; to join the ranks of believers in freedom against the 
bitter struggle with mediaeval autocracy. 

Already some have gone, and increasing numbers will fol- 
low. With a full knowledge of the banalities and horrors of 
war, with a righteous anger calmed by a love of humanity, with 
a sense of duty tempered by the light of steady judgment, we 
follow on the ranks of our fathers-in-battle, for liberty, for 
union, for peace! 



The Saint, on looking over his youthful contemporary, 

"YALE'S the Oldest College Daily, notices with satis- 

DRINKING faction that the Senior class has voted down 
PROBLEM." liquor at its reunions. As the revolving Com- 
mencements have come around, — and the Saint has never 
missed one, — he has often noted with distress the vinous satu- 
ration the festivities acquire. Not infrequently has he confided 
this unhappiness to his distinguished friends on the walls of 
the Sanctum. Too many of them, he feels, have been kept 
away because they do not "go in for" Bacchanalia. But now 
this is to be all changed, and he will see his soberer friends 
again. The Saint wishes to extend his hand to the Seniors 
and congratulate them on their excellent taste. , 



In charming harmony with what many people seem 

I DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP. 



a dramatic P^ ease< * to 1°°^ u P° n as a literary renaissance 
at Yale, comes the decision of the University 



Dramatic Association to produce plays of 
undergraduate authorship at various times throughout the 
year. 

Under the new regime, a rare opportunity is given to stu- 
dents of play-writing tendencies and dramatic ability, to make 
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a close study of stage technique, — a hackneyed, but nevertheless 
all-important term, — and to learn the art of structure from the 
practical experience afforded by production. 

The American Drama, although a child of a century and a 
half, is still toddling in an impotent infancy of mal-nutrition, 
as far as any actually established literary value is concerned. 
It has been only within the last twenty years that such men as 
Percy MacKaye, William Vaughn Moody, and Edward 
Sheldon have led the enfant terrible from the battered dolls 
and scarred wooden soldiers of the nursery, to play in a park 
abounding in the realism and romance which must endure. 

It is not unlikely that the child may wax precocious under 
skilful tutelage. And there is no better training for the ap- 
plicant tutors than a close study of their own methods, displayed 
and applied in a workshop of their own construction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Eager Reader: — 

This is to introduce to you the department of Book 
Reviews. Of course you have heard of them before, but you 
really never have seen them. This is a bona-fide exhibition, last- 
ing for a whole year, and possibly longer. It is imperative for 
you to look at them and consider them lightly. That is what 
they are for. ■ 

There are two sides to the department, yours and mine. It 
may be hard to say which is, or will be the more difficult to keep 
up, but my endeavors, I feel, will be such that you will simply 
pine from month to month for the book reviews ! Naturally it 
will be my fault if there are no books of interest reviewed, but it 
will be your fault if I don't know about it. 

Hunting up books for reviewing is like seeking out and snaring 
circus animals in a very much overgrown tropical jungle. If one 
does not get perfect specimens to review and pass before the eye 
of the spectator one must get strange, uncouth freak ones. This 
circus is going to try to get along without the freak ones and only 
occasional side-shows will be held. However, the perfect speci- 
mens are very difficult to entrap and consequently the public will 
have to put up with the best possible. 

For a couple of years now there has been (hush t) a revival of 
creative poetry. It is country-wide as well as campus-wide and 
the interest in good verse has so brightened up, and the production 
of quaint and curious forms of verse has so expanded that practi- 
cally everyone reads it. Hence one of the chief aims of the 
department will be to review volumes of verse by new or familiar 
writers. 

Every month there is going to be reviewed by a capable critic 
some sort of fiction. Best sellers, if they really are meritorious, 
will not be denied entrance, but others will be attended to first. 
And then best of all, there will be a short but oh! so sweet, fore- 
word every month by the delightful book reviewer himself wherein 
he will labor to the best of his ability to make the reader under- 
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stand what is going on in the publishing world with which he is 
totally unfamiliar. And so, au revoir, Eager Reader. 

w. D. 

Poems by Alan Seeger. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1916. Price, $1.25 net. 

"This book contains the undesigned, but all the more spon- 
taneous and authentic, biography of a very rare spirit," says 
William Archer, in the preface to the first edition of the poems of 
this young American poet. The collection was indeed never care- 
fully planned nor eliminations made such as might have improved 
the book had he lived. It was left with a printer in Bruges 
before the war, later recovered in Paris, when the section called 
"Last Poems, 1916," was added, and went to press after Alan 
Seeger had fallen as a volunteer for France in a bayonet charge, 
July 4, 1916, on the village of Belloy-en-Santerre. 

The early poems are of doubtful value and somewhat monot- 
onous. The verse has a slow melodiousness, with an occasional 
vivid phrase or lingering beauty of line, but it is an instrument of 
one string. The recurrent honied lines in praise of beauty and 
of love cloy eventually and one welcomes the freer air of the 
later portions of the book. 

Not that it marks a complete change of purpose or sentiment. 
He is still the young adventurer in search of Romance, but his 
verse is somehow winnowed of its chaff. It is clearer, purer in 
quality, and more condensed. 

It is curious to note the progress of his two ideals of love and 
war; — how the first dominates the first portion of his work and 
runs through all his early poems, but how the second, sounded 
first in the sonnet on the "Balkan War" and the "Tomb of the 
Emperor Napoleon," gradually swells until it culminates in the 
last poem of the book — a really magnificent ode in commemora- 
tion of the American volunteers fallen for France : 

"And on those furthest rims of hallowed ground 
Where the forlorn, the gallant charge expires, 
When the slain bugler has long ceased to sound, 
And on the tangled wires 

"The last wild rally staggers, crumbles, Stops, 
Withered beneath the shrapnels' iron showers; 
Now Heaven be praised, we gave a few brave drops, 
Now Heaven be thanked, a few brave drops were ours." 
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That is the highest note of the book. It is the clearest trumpet- 
call of the poet's message that nothing save love and war are of 
the slightest consequence in the world at all. It is the poetry of 
youth— -keen, sensitive and alive — with naught of observation or 
of thought, but much of passion and romance. 

One could wish that he had lived to revise the work. There is 
certainly much in it that is not worth while, much that is repeti- 
tious, and much that is simply poor. Occasionally, however, he 
speaks with the authentic accent of a genuine gift; and never 
more so than in that curious prophecy of his own death: 

"I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air, 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair." 

P. U. 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. By James Joyce. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1916. Price, $1.50. 
One gets a curious impression in reading this book. It is like 
watching country reel by under the wheels of the Twentieth 
Century, or it is like dreaming before a wood fire, at random, over 
areas of one's past life. Things drift in and out of mind without 
any relation to each other: vivid for a moment and then gone. 
This is the way it starts : 

"Once upon a time, and a very good time it was, there 
was a moocow coining down along the road and this 
tnoocow that was down along the road met a nicens little 
boy named baby tuckoo . . . 

"His father told him that story: his father looked at 
him through a glass : he had a hairy face." 

Then Betty Byrne and Eileen and the Vances drift in. With- 
out any characterization. Simply names. Then Stephen Dedalus 
is suddenly at school at Clongowes, Wood College, County Kil- 
dare, Ireland, and one for the first time is definitely conscious of 
his surroundings, of other people, of connected incidents in the 
author's life. 

The book can scarcely be called a novel. It is a record of im- 
pressions — about as accurate a picture as anyone has, if he stops 
to think, of his past life. And outside that, it is an excellent 
psychological study. 
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The artist was apparently under the impression that in the way 
of artists who paint self-portraits he was giving a brutally honest 
delineation of himself, mole and all. As a matter of fact, the 
deadly sins are very vague, and one suspects not quite so Satanic 
as he would really like to have one think — since he has gone to 
all the trouble of confessing them. 

As a whole, the book is excellent psychology, but in our opinion, 
despite that of Mr. H. G. Wells and others to the contrary, rather 
doubtful art. There are unnecessary nastinesses in it. The 
style is broken, disconnected, purposely of course, but monoto- 
nous. Mental studies of such length are not novels and inclined 
to be boring to all save the psychologically elite, and" — dare we 
say it — we feel a great inclination after reading such, to go out 
and purchase some flaunting good best seller, which is quite 
completely false from beginning to end. 

p. u. 



The Poetical Works of Thomas MacDonagk. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. Price, $175. 

We pick up the collected work of this most spectacular of the 
Irish patriots shot for high treason about a year ago and, remem- 
bering the powerful and dignified Death Speech, expect to find 
in his poetry some hint of the fiery ideal that pushed him on to- 
ward an act of such daring rebellion. Instead we find laid bare 
the soul of a dreamer, more than that, of a wanderer in a very 
misty dreamland. It is interesting poetry, for the most part ; but 
more wordy than beautiful, more finished than musical, with here 
and there a thing of exceptional beauty as the "Introit," or a 
pleasant Irish note as in "John- John." 

This is a book well worth owning, first perhaps, because of the 
thoroughly charming introduction by James Stephens, then as a 
commentary on the life and thought of a fascinating character in 
contemporary history, and finally, for one or two charming lyrics 
which repay the hunt through a somewhat dreary waste of intro- 
spective verse. 

J.F. 
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Livelihood: Dramatic Reveries. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25. 

There is a growing need for differentiation between opinion 
and observation. Experience can teach but little ; in our own day 
it has shown that observation does not necessarily lead to opinion. 
We have come into the heritage of philosophical musing, describ- 
ing life in no fixed colors, merely painting the impression. For- 
merly it was called sentimentality. More observation and less 
opinionating make for poorer conversation ; for infinitely more 
expressive dramatic poetry. We have become convinced that 
observation may lead to — nothing. That is — nothing but the keen 
joy of recognition and recollection — and I think it will be gen- 
erally admitted that poetry is in considerable part the art of 
temporarily making small people great. Wilfrid Gibson's im- 
portance here gathers our attention, for we may say of him that 
he reaps our interest with consummate ease, artistically proves 
his observation, and offers no opinions. 

When reading his poetry I have frequently queried aloud, as if 
to the author, "Is this the end ?" That was because the writer of 
"Livelihood" cares nothing for the tricks of his trade. At his 
own confession his poetry is largely written after hearing small 
stories from the mouths of friends and unsophisticated people. 
And as his medium is haphazard so is his artistic success. His 
"scoring" seems to depend upon Nature. When the latter turns 
gossip and story-teller she is both wonderful and prosaic. She is 
rather careless of anti-climaxes. She is inclined to weediness 
and a general dislike of the pruning hook and the scythe. "In 
the Orchestra," a superb atmospheric study, has this overgrowth. 
The quiet orchestra player is sickened at the thought of the dull 
clowns who are performing on the stage above him; the silly 
faces of the audience are even more drab. And then he thinks 
of his Love, of the emptiness of the place, and he understands— 

.... "God I how he understood 1 
He'd fiddled for their livelihood— for her, 

And for the one who never came 

A stir 
Upon the stage; and now another turn — 
The old star guttered out, too old to bum.'' 

As I have said, Mr. Gibson expresses no opinions. So here, 
obviously, is the end of the poem. But the reader will find 
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some fifteen lines pinned on — well written to be sure — but sacri- 
ficing the enjoyment of the whole for the purpose of: including 
all the possible "good material." 

It is a bright and fresh book not to be reviewed, cornered and 
forgotten. This is oddly enough so because the lines do not 
quote very easily. Mr. Gibson admits this with modest pride. 
His gift is lively in that the dramatic incidents in each tale are 
the ones retained in the memory. Thus "Makeshifts" is merely 
the musing of an unsuccessful old man who tells his story ; rather 
unconsciously, so it seems, as if he had said to the writer, "See 
here, I didn't intend telling you all this." There is not the slight- 
est trace of sentimentality in all these ten pages of an upholsterer's 
dream. It ends as it began, silently, in the Poet's best manner — 

"Well, he must first 
Get to his bed and sleep away the night, 
If he would rise to see the hills still white 
In the first glory of the morning light" 

"The Shaft" tingles with the dramatic ; is perhaps actually more 
for the stage than for the printed page. There are delightful 
humorous quips in "Daffodils": a picture of a butler in a field of 
flowers — 

" Twould be good to see the fat 

Old peach-cheek in his solemn black and starch 

Parading in his pompous parlor march 

Across -that field of laughing daffodils. 

'Twould be a sight to make you skip up bills, 

Ay, crutch and iul, and never feel your pack, 

To see a butler in his starch and black 

Among the daffodils " 

Of the shorter poems, "In the Meadow" is most effective, with 
an accompaniment beneath the lines, of an old mare jogging along 
the road, the rhythm, slow and shambling, recalling the past, 
suddenly shattered by the recognition of a girl's face now become 
womanly. The tangible beauty of this poetry is to be recognized 
by situations, scenes, groupings of emotion and thought. The 
characters think slowly, almost heavily; but the emotion once 
aroused burns fiercely. Wilfrid Gibson has observed life in the 
open way, not with the note-book of the psychologist, nor with 
the sighs and sobs of the sentimentalist He has nothing to do 
(in his poetry) with the Politics of Labor. I take it he writes 
of one class because it is the freshest, the oldest, and the most 
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elemental; because recollection in sophisticated society is never 
entirely natural ; because the poor and ungifted have more dreams 
to ponder over. 

"And then that golden night 
When in a whirl of melody and light, 
Her merry brown eyes flashing merrier, 
They rode together in a gilded car 
That seemed to roll forever round and round 
In a blind blaze of light and blare of sound. 
For ever and for ever, till afar 
It seemed to bear them from the surging throng 
Of lads and lasses happy in release 
From the week's work in yards and factories — 
For ever through a land of light and song 
While they sat, rapt in silence, hand in hand, 
And looked into each other's merry eyes, 
They two, together, whirled through Paradise, 
A golden glittering, unearthly land, 
A land where light and melody were one, 
And melody and night, a golden fire 
That ran through their young bodies, and desire, 
A golden musk streaming through the sun, 
Filling their veins with golden melody 
And singing fire ..." 

M. F. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The 1918 Board of The Yale Literary Magazine has organ- 
ized as follows: Chairman, John Chipman Farrar; Book Re- 
views, William Douglas ; Memorabilia, Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis ; 
Editor's Table, Pierson Underwood; Managing Editor, Philip 
J. Q. Barry ; Business Managers, Harold Kondolf and John Van 
Pelt 

The five Junior fraternities have announced the following 
elections from the Sophomore class : 

Alpha Delta Phi— Charles William Bergner, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Melville Washington Borders, of Chicago, 111. ; Julian Walter 
Eastman, of New York City ; Kimball Lawrence Finkenstaedt, of 
Washington, D. C ; Charles Locke Gurney, Jr., of Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Henry Richardson Hallowell, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; Ralph Randall 
Root, of Cleveland, O. ; Louis Lee Stanton, of New York City. 

Psi Upsilon— Folwell Welles Coan, of Clinton, la.; Percival 
Strong Fuller, of Racine, Wise. ; Julian Lewis Kahle, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. ; George Webster Otis, of Chicago, 111. ; Donald Bellowes 
Percy, of Brookline, Mass. ; Douglas Ball Simonson,. of New 
York City ; James Harold Slocum, Jr., of Montclair, N. J. ; Bart- 
lett Wicks, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon — Rodney Gove Dennis, of New York 
City ; Oakley John Dollard, of Bayport, N. Y. ; Frederick Harold 
Grieb, of Scarsdale, N. Y. ; William Lawrence Hartman, Jr., of 
Pueblo, Colo. ; Thomas Grouse Parsons, of Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Yale Rice, of Petosky, Mich. ; Byam Kerby Stevens, of New York 
City ; Virgil Corydon Taylor, 2nd, of Cleveland, O. 

Zeta Psi — John Humphrey Phillips Basset, of New Haven, 
Conn.; James Rhodes Berdan, of Toledo, O.; William Epys 
Herron, of Auburn, N. Y. ; William Seward Lyon, of Plainfield, 
N. J.; Duncan Patterson Forbes, of Rockford, HI.; William 
Donald Dickey, of Baltimore, Md. ; Charles Emest Haines, of 
Pelham, N. Y. ; Edward John Alexander, of St Albans, Vt 
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Beta Theta Pi — Edwin Henry Brown, of Holliston, Mass. ; 
Francis Herbert Brownell, Jr., of Seattle, Wash. ; Lester Elwood, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. ; Charles Francis Hewett, of Colorado- 
Springs, Colo.; John Jay Schieffelin, of New York Gty; Dean 
Kirkham Worcester, of New York City. 

To Paul H. Townsend, 1918, of Stone Harbor, N. J., has been 
awarded the Class of 1868 Prize, of fifty dollars, for his de- 
scriptive paragraphs on College Types. 

The following Academic Freshmen are the first to be taken on 
the board of the Yale Daily News : Briton Hadden, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; Francis Thayer Hobson, of New York City ; Henry Rob- 
inson Luce, of Tsinan, China ; Alger Sheldon, of Detroit, Mich. 

The 1918 Yale Courant board has been organized as follows : 
Chairman, Frederick S. Blackall, Jr. ; Editors, Robert W. Dunn, 
M. J. Bau, R. H. Piatt, B. Hammett, E. S. Scudder; Business 
Manager, A. M. Kreutz ; Assistant Business Manager, A. B. Van 
Buskirk; Photographic Editor, E. W. Davis; Assistant Photo- 
graphic Editor, S. D. Thach. 

The Elizabethan Club has announced the elections of Howard 
Mansfield, 71, and Julius N. Nolte, 1917. 

The University Hockey Team defeated Harvard 2 — 1 in the 
final game of the series. This made a triple tie for the Cham- 
pionship between Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. The University 
Captain for next year is Lester Armour, '18. F. M. Thayer, '18, 
is Manager, and D. W. Fulton, '19, Assistant Manager. 

The University Basketball Team defeated Princeton 42 — 16 in 
the final game of the season, winning the Championship. A. O. 
Kinney, '18, has been elected Captain for next year. R. R. Paret, 
18, is Manager, and A. R. Campbell, '19, Assistant Manager. 

C. T. Clark, ex-1918, has been awarded the Croix de Guerre 
at the Salonild front. , 

The Corporation has announced the gift of a new dormitory 
quadrangle. It is given by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness in memory 
of her son, Charles W. Harkness, '83. 

Aerial Coast Patrol Number 1, with an enrollment of twenty- 
eight undergraduates, entrained on March 26th for Palm Beach, 
Florida. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

THE LTTERABY UNIT. 

"The paper*, aire." 

The messenger slams the door, springs to horse and gallops away into 
the night — manuscript for the next issue. Darkness settles. The green 
lamp glows earnestly. The Red Knight snaps at his aides-de-camp : 

"Don't you think we ought to? I think we ought to. General Wood 
won't like it if we don't" 

"Don't what? Ought to what?" says the Pawn dreamily. 

The Red Knight stares into space. He wakes with a start 

"Organize as a unit Yes. In case of war the Lit. board ought to go 
as a unit" 

Again he stares into space thinking about those things of which every 
Yale man thinks. 

"I don't see why we should do that," offers the Rook timidly. 

The King and Queen blink through their glasses and titter. 

"Well then, since we are all agreed," glares the Red Knight, "muster in 
the heelers." 

They came in pale droves out of the night They have a far away look 
as of poets who nave just composed the Great War Poem. As fast as they 
come they are made officers. 

A wan individual drifts about, for some reason demanding a shantung 
ihenzi. He is put in charge of heavy artillery. 

"Right wheel— buckets of blood-— left face— and a passage to Hell." 

It is not clear whether General B«*t is giving orders or dashing off 
lines to Jesse James. He holds a murderous bowie-knife in his teeth and 
his features wear a placid smile. In the corner stands the Red Knight, 
legs wide, you fancy how, wondering what he is going to do with his 
assembled volunteers. If some one would only give him a subject he has 
no doubt that be can speak on it He thinks he ought to introduce Yale 
democracy, poetry by children and the policy of the Lit. He will end with 
a vivid word painting of the Lit. board charging as one man down a battle- 
scarred slope above the Mame, following their gallant chairman 

The King in Yellow adjusts his crown on one side of his head and 
departs tittering. The Queen fades out of a window. 

'This affair doesn't seem to be going very well," sighs the Red Knight 
vaguely. 
"No union with die college." 
"No -sympathy with the undergraduates." 
The heelers drift out again into the night 

"But we mutt do our snare," says the Red Knight, tearing his hair, an 
innovation of his own. 
Some one turns the light out. Some one else is heard singing: 
"The Lrr. since 1821 
Did nothing much for anyone, 
And did it mighty well." 
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CLOTHES FOR SPRING- 
TIME 



Our Sack Suite and Spring Overcoat* are now 
awaiting the judgment of those Discrimi- 
nating people for whom we established 
our Clothing Department 

Get Ready for the Out of Doors. You have 
time now to pick your Shirts, and have 
mem made just right, and to stock your- 
self for work and play — for Riding and 
Walking — for Golf and Fishing — for 
Tennis and Motoring. 



CHASE & COMPANY 

Men's Clothiers — Shirtmakers — Outfitters 

Oppodu VudwbUt Hull 
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The Pennsylvania & Delaware Oil Co. 
HIGH GRADE AUTO OILS 

Littli drop* of PENN-DEL 
HIGH GRADE AUTO OIL 

S»»» tba mnut'i nnjn*r 
And ih» dntWi toll. 

90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 



You Want This 

You want to took your best at all tunes. C We want to offer you 
Clothes Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing service that is second 
to none. C Service that means lengthening the life of your apparel 
C THIS SERVICE IS FOR YOU. 

A. E. ROSENBERG 

245 ELM STREET 



♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»4.»»»#»«»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»4.»*»»*»*»*' 



FOR MEN 

It doesn't matter whether you're on «p"H"g terras 
with your minor or not; it doesn't cutter if your 
own reflection isn't exactly nattering— the point 
is this — 

Don't forget that then are those who would Eke 
a picture of you just as you are. 

f The 

Roger Sherman 
Studio 

; toat chaobl ameer Center 297 

; NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
*»♦♦»»♦»♦»»♦»♦»♦»♦»♦♦♦♦»♦»♦»♦ »♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»»♦♦»♦ 
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Established 1800 

Langrock 

& 

Gamer 

Successor* to 
LANGROCK & RESNIK 

Makers of 
College Clothes 



Elm and York Streets 
New Haven, Conn. 



New York Office 

220 Broadway, St Paul Bldg. 

Telephone 8485 Corthndt 



FACTORY 
SITES :: :: 

On Deep Water with 
Railroad Facilities 

Property located midway be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City. 
N. J., miles front N. 7. City Hall, 
fronting on the Passaic and Hack- 
ensack Rivers ; in the heart of the 

World's Greatest Labor 
Market 

crossed by 

FOUR RAILROADS 



Pennsylvania R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
D., L. & W. R. R. 
Erie Railroad 



Newark Bay and Passaic River 
Channels up to the property SO 
feet at lew tide. 

Property suitable for any kind of 
manufacturing or commercial en- 
terprise requiring tide water and 
railroad facilities. 



'Phone 
744— Cort 



31 Nassau St, 
N. Y. City 



Industrial Department. 
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WATERMAN AND CONKLIN 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
From $2.50 to $6.00 

COLBURNS YORK PHARMACY 

R. T. HALL. Moneger 
Conar York od Efan Streets New Hsren, CoaB. 

"By The Way" 

John F. Fitzgerald 

HABERDASHER 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Economy Concrete Co. 

997 DKWELL AVENUE NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

MAKERS OF CONCRETE BUILDING STONE. 
USED IN FIVE BU1LDBIGS OF TALE UNIVERSITY 

We are now located in our new quarters at 
92-94 College Street Opposite Hotel left Enttsnce 

JACOBS & JACOBS 

New Haven TAILORS Connecticut 

The Eli Boot Shop 

1004 CHAPEL STREET OPPOSITE OSBORN HALL 

SPRING AND SUMMER FOOTWEAR 
now ready for your inspection 
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Chas. D. Barney & Go. 



INVESTMENT SECURITIES 



IS BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Tb« Curtiss Studio 

1090 Chnpd Street 



PORTRAITS FRAMES 

ART GOODS 
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The Brick Row Print & Book Shop 

104 High Street New Haven, Conn. 

(Next to the Co-op.) 

Books and Such? 

We live in an age that consider* it a platitude to cry 

up their importance. 

Have you inspected our collection of First Editions? 

Or Autographed Books? 

At the moment we can report a series of English 

Classics, in handsome bindings, below the market price. 

Your inspection is cordially invited. 



KNIGHT & McDOUGAL 
GRAIN 



New York Chicago Baltimore 

JAMES CARRUTHERS & CO., Limited. 

GRAIN 

NEW YORK. 
109-110 Produce Exchange Bldg. 

MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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Soldier and Sailor Too 



Uncle Sam'* fighting men are the best cared for in the 
world 

Every detail of food and equipment is selected by ex- 
perts whose one test is efficiency. 

Dr. Lyon's is part of the standard army and navy 
equipment. 

In barracks and quarters — the men of the service keep 
their teeth clean and their digestions sound by the con' 
scientious use of a conscientious dentifrice. 

In civil life army and navy standards for the care of 
the teeth are applied by countless intelligent men who visit 
their dentists twice a year and three times a day use 



Dr. Lynn 5 

For The Teeth 
Powder **«- Cream 



Send 2c stamp to-day for a generous trial package of 
either Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 

I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 

599 West 37th Street New York City 
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